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QUICKENED BY THE SPIRIT 


Tue Epiror 


E need the Holy Spirit to enliven our thoughts 
W and our deeds in every sphere of Christian life— 
otherwise we remain constrained by our own 
human mode of thinking and doing. That was true when 
our Lord came to send his Spirit into the mechanical and 
dead mass of organised religion in his own day. And it will 
always be true in so far as the external organisation of 
religion tends to be restricted by the people who run it to 
their own human conceptions and idiosyncrasies. The danger 
of human plans in organising the Church and her worship 
of God is often present in our appreciation of what needs to 
be done to encourage true Christian living today. But 
usually we are content to accept the system in which we find 
ourselves and hope that it will somehow carry us along 
towards our goal without our having to do very much about 
it. We should like to feel certain that so long as we keep 
to our Sunday observance, learn how to follow the Mass 
and approach the sacraments fairly often we shall be making 
a good show of living like Christ. But of course there is no 
machine that can bring us life, and it is always the Spirit 
that quickeneth, springing up from within and making it 
possible for us to master the external organisation of law 
and rubric. Then these also provide an opening for the same 
Spirit of Christ. 

More often we are aware of the dangers of the Spirit, 
that is to say the dangers of those who claim to be following 
the direction of the Holy Ghost, even when they are not 
pretending that the inner life leads them away from the 
external life of the Church. The good Christian who looks 
for this quickening life from within is necessarily bound to 
think of his attitude towards the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity in terms of passivity. If the Spirit is to blow where 
he listeth and move the Christian according to the divine 
movements of grace rather than the human initiative of 
deliberated reasoning and action, he must accept rather than 
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act. He must be open and ready to receive this superior 
force which is not his own human power and which is incal- 
culable in its comings and goings as well as in its direction. 
The Christian must be passive under the hand of God. And 
it is this that causes disquiet to many people. It seems to 
suggest an inactivity and quietism that leaves plenty of scope 
for the lower and irrational elements in the human make-up 
to range about and cause illusion and disorganisation. The 
man who seeks to be passive often allows his passions to run 
free, and thus induces experiences that come from below 
rather than from above. It is the usual phenomenon of false 
mysticism. 

Yet passivity is certainly demanded if a man is to allow 
the Holy Spirit to work within him. To begin with there 
is the passive element in asceticism which was discussed in 
last month’s THe Lire or THE Spirit under the aspect 
of the desert. Many think of mortification as choosing special 
methods of quelling ‘the flesh’ by fasts and vigils, hair 
shirts, or giving up sugar or sweets. But this is not the 
principal way of mortification, which is rather to follow 
Christ who was driven by the Spirit into the desert and 
finally to the summit of Calvary in this way of acceptance. 
The other means are only taken on to help the Christian 
to accept the will of God in the hardships that are permitted 
as the way of purification, detaching the man from his 
surroundings—not that he is to reject them, but that he 
‘may eventually come back to them with the wholeness of 
the love of God. This acceptance of God’s will then is pas- 
sive to the Spirit who drives man continually into the 
desert to distinguish in order to unite. 

Again, in the matter of prayer, the Spirit does not begin 
~ to work freely according to his mode until the Christian 
has been compelled by his state of mind to abandon the 
methods and exercises of prayer which had been his first 
support. Discursive prayer still follows the human mode, is 
active and achieved by the habitual efforts of the one who 
attempts to pray. But eventually these methods break down 
and the Christian is left blank and helpless no matter what 
he tries. Then, the Christian having accepted the fact that 
he cannot pray, the Spirit begins to make intercession for 
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him, crying Abba, Father. The Spirit leads the Christian 
into a new world of simple prayer which has diverse names 
and degrees such as ‘Simple Regard’ or ‘the Prayer of 
Quiet’, but which is characterised by this one fact—that it 
is passive rather than active. It does not come by observation 
but is pushed upon the man who turns his face to the light 
of the love of God. 

This passivity is spoken of in terms of infused contem- 
plation. It follows the working of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, for the very conception of these gifts implies that 
the Christian depends upon what he is given rather than 
what he can find or earn for himself. ‘Suffering divine 
things’ was the way the earlier writers tried to express this 
effect of the freedom of the Spirit within the life of man. 
The Christian becomes a patient, nursed gently by the Spirit 
of Christ. His mind ranging over the Bible is suddenly 
caught by the ‘inner light? of some familiar text. The will 
doing its best to obey the commands of God is suddenly 
captivated by the Father and the Christian becomes a true 
son impelled by the piety that led Christ to Calvary. 

Now if we were all machines fitting neatly into some 
divine organisation, like some great factory in which the 
power comes from a central unit and drives all the various 
contraptions within the building, then indeed passivity 
would be the end of all. There would be nothing else for 
it but to be driven like a printing press by its electric motor. 
Sometimes the work of the Spirit is likened to God playing 
on the soul as a musician fingering the strings of his lyre 
and bringing forth tunes which the lyre could never form 
itself even though its strings produced the individual notes. 
But this simile could easily be pushed too far, since the 
strings of the lyre in fact make their sounds according to 
mathematical formula. The lyre is not living, it has no mind 
and no will. When the Spirit plays on the soul of man he 
plays on a living being which to live according to its own 
proper existence must think and act through these interior 
faculties. We are men, and men have all these inherent 
powers made by the Creator from the first moment of their 
being and acting constantly. They may have to die in order 
to receive the new life; they have to die to themselves, but 
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the new life is the life of men, of Christian men, of men 
in the Spirit of Christ. 

The Christian then is not pushed from outside. He was 
pushed when he merely observed the law subserviently. The 
Spirit enters into the human action itself when he is suffi- 
ciently open and accepting in his attitude of mind and heart 
towards God. The Holy Spirit does not provide the good 
Christian with new faculties which he can use at will. The 
monk who settles down to read his Bible in his traditional 
meditative way cannot simply turn on the gift of under- 
standing to clear up difficult passages. The man of action 
cannot employ the gift of courage when he thinks that he 
requires it. The Spirit comes suddenly when least expected, 
so that every Christian has to remain in a state of expectancy. 
But a man who is wide awake and ready can hardly be said 
to be merely passive or inert. So being open-hearted and not 
tied down to his own personal and human way of seeing 
things and doing them, the Spirit of Christ may enter into 
the very centre of his being and move him as a man, that is, 
to act with and in him, not instead of him. We might seek 
a nearer analogy in the relation between a keen and efficient 
master in relation to his pupil. The master is not really 
effective if he thinks for the pupil and turns him into a 
sort of gramophone; but if he inspires the pupil to act with 
the same enthusiasm for knowledge and along the same 

_avenues of investigation, then the pupil will not only have 
the mind of his master but his own mind will be more 
active, more intelligent—more his own. 

So when the Christian is open to the movements of the 
Spirit of Christ far from remaining inert he becomes more 
intensely active. He develops an ever-growing desire. He 
wants to do more penance and mortification because of his 
love of Christ dying on the cross. He wants to draw closer 
and closer to God in the love of friendship. He wants to 
share with everyone he meets these most wonderful and in- 
expressible treasures that have been shown to him in the faith 
of Christ. He wants to read the Scriptures over and over 
again in order to savour them, All these desires are centred 
in the love which the Christian has for Jesus Christ and in 
him for the blessed Trinity, and in him again for the whole 
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world, a kingdom of heaven which is remote and separated 
from the normal world of the Christian. The Spirit simply 
perfects his charity which is thus able to pervade his whole 
life, his mind, his will, his very action among his fellows, 
his prayer. For that reason Tue Lirr or THE Spirit will 
follow the present issue on the Holy Spirit with a double 
number devoted to the Love of God (in the August-Sep- 
tember number of this year). 

It may be seen then that the true and full reception of 
the Holy Spirit avoids the danger of a passive quietism as 
well as of an esoteric other-worldliness which despises the 
outward forms of religion. The Spirit drives man more and 
more into the work of the liturgy and of the mystical body 
under the authority of the bishops and the Pope. He, the 
third Person of the Blessed Trinity, re-introduces the 
Christian to the life of law and rubric in such a way that 
these outward forms cease to be the mechanical actions of 
an organisation, a machine that mimics life; they become 
quickened, enlivened by the Spirit of Love. 


eee HES eee. 


THE CLOUD ON THE TABERNACLE 
BEpE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


Let me remind you of this. Our fathers were hidden all of 
them under the cloud, and found a path all of them through 
the sea; all alike in the cloud and in the sea, were baptised 
into Moses’s fellowship.—1 Cor. 10, 1-2. 

F all the events of the Old Testament there is none 

which is of an importance comparable to the Exodus. 

It was the mighty Act of God, in the light of which 
the whole history of Israel was given its meaning. By this 
act Israel had been delivered from bondage and formed into 
a people, it had been given a Law and made the subject of 
a Covenant; it had been guided through the desert and 
brought into the Promised Land. This was the pattern in 
which the Prophets saw the history of Israel. They looked 
back on it as-the ‘time of her espousals’, when Israel had 
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been ‘holy to the Lord’. (Jer. 2, 2.) As time went on it was 
regarded more and more as the Golden Age, the period 
when God had been manifested to his people and they had 
walked in his light. But at the same time it was seen also as 
the ideal of the future. As the Golden Age receded and 
Israel was overwhelmed with calamities, the Prophets began 
to look forward to another Exodus, to another deliverance 
from bondage, to a new Law and a new Covenant, to a return 
_ to the Land. Hence it was in the light of this ideal that the 
evangelists saw the life of Christ. Not only St Matthew’s 
and St John’s gospel, but also St Mark’s, as Dr Farrer has 
recently shown, depict the life of Christ as a new Exodus. 
The baptism in the Jordan, the temptation in the wilderness, 
the giving of the Law on the Mountain, are all stages in the 
new Exodus. In St John’s gospel Jesus manifests himself 
successively as the Bread from Heaven, the Water from the 
Rock, the Light which overshadows his people. He is slain 
at the hour when the Paschal Lamb is killed that he may 
redeem his people by his Blood and accomplish the final] 
Exodus from this world to the Father. 

But as the Exodus of Israel from Egypt was the type of 
the true Exodus which was accomplished by Christ, so it is 
the type of that Exodus through which every Christian must 
pass. ‘It is we who were foreshadowed in these events’, as 
St Paul says (1 Cor. 10, 6). We have all to pass through the 
Red Sea; we have all to be tempted in the desert, to receive 
the Law and enter into the Covenant, to be prepared for 
our entry into the Promised Land, Now the means by which 
we thus participate in the mystery of the Exodus are the 
Sacraments of the Church. For the Sacraments are nothing 
but a system of sacred signs by which the mystery of our 
~ Redemption which was foreshadowed in the Exodus is en- 
acted in us. That the passage through the Red Sea represents 
baptism and the manna and the water from the Rock 
the Eucharist is clear enough, but it is possible to go further 
than this and to see in the events of the Exodus the symbol 
of our whole life as Christians. This can be seen most clearly 
if we consider that rather mysterious element, of which St 
Paul speaks, the cloud. ‘We were all baptised in the cloud 
and the sea.? What does this mean? What is this cloud? It 
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has a long history in the Old and the New Testaments and 
we shall perhaps come nearer to understanding its signifi- 
cance if we consider this history in some detail. 

It appears first long before the Exodus in the life of 
Noah. ‘This is the sign of the Covenant which I give between 
me and you and to every living soul that is with you, for 
perpetual generations, I will set my bow in the clouds, and 
it shall be the sign of a covenant between me and between 
the earth.” (Gen. 9, 12-13.) This is the first covenant 
between God and man and the sign of it is the rainbow. 
What is the meaning of this? Let us remember that the 
story of the flood is another of the great mysteries of the 
Old Testament in which the mystery of our faith is pre- 
figured. We know that it was regarded in the New Testa- 
ment as a prefiguration of the mystery of baptism (1 Peter 
3, 21). The waters of the flood signified the waters of bap- 
tism, the Ark was a type of the Church. What then was the 
bow in the clouds? The rainbow is clearly a symbol of 
light; it is the light shining through the darkness. As such 
it is a symbol of faith. The divine light cannot be seen by 
us on earth; it can only be made known to us under a sign: 
and the cloud is the sign under which the divine light is 
manifested. But we can go further than this: the bow in the 
clouds is a sign that amid all the storms and conflicts of 
this world, the divine presence is always there, so that the 
powers of evil cannot overwhelm the world. It is the sign 
of the light in heaven which corresponds with the sign of 
the waters on earth. So it is that in the baptism of Christ 
as he comes up out of the waters of the Jordan the sign of 
the dove appears in the heavens, revealing the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. This may help us to understand the sig- 
nificance of the cloud at the Exodus of which St Paul speaks, 
‘Our fathers were hidden all of them under the cloud, and 
found a path all of them through the sea.’ Clearly the Red 
Sea is the sign of the waters of baptism and the cloud is 
the sign of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Now this cloud, we are told, accompanied the Israelites 
throughout their journey. ‘The Lord went before them to 
shew the way in a pillar of cloud by day and by night in a 
pillar of fire: that he might be the guide of their journey 
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at both times. There never failed the pillar of cloud by 
day or the pillar of fire by night before the people’ CExe1g, 
12-22). What can this mean but that the Holy Spirit was 
to accompany the people all through their journey in their 
desert until they entered into the Promised Land? 

The journey of the Israelites through the desert has 
always been seen as typical of the journey of the Christian 
through the trials and temptations of this present world 
towards the Kingdom of Heaven. Origen in his commentary 
on the book of Numbers takes the forty-two ‘stations’ of the 
Israelites in the desert as so many stages in the Christian 
life leading towards perfection, St Gregory of Nyssa follows 
Origen but in his hands the doctrine receives a most inter- 
esting development. The stages of Christian perfection are 
related to the sacraments of the Church. The history of the 
Exodus is seen as typical of the three ‘ways’ of the spiritual 
life and at the same time is brought into relation with the 
three sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and_ the 
Eucharist. The first stage is represented by the burning 
bush. This represents the mystery of ‘illumination’ or 
Photismos, which is the Greek name for the mystery of 
Baptism. Baptism is in this view essentially a deliverance 
from the powers of darkness and an illumination in the 
knowledge of God. Egypt stands for ‘idolatry’, that is for 
the worship of the material world. In the burning bush 
Moses is brought face to face with God, the absolute Being. 

“God said to Moses, I am Wuo J am. He said, thus shalt 
thou say to the children of Israel: Hr Wuo Is hath sent 
me to you.’ In the light of this revelation the power of 
idolatry is destroyed, the illusion of this world is dispelled, 
_and the Israelites are led through Baptism out of Egypt 
and begin their journey to the Promised Land. It is then 
that the cloud appears. For St Gregory the cloud is a symbol 
of the presence of God, which is both darkness and light. It 
is darkness because God, the absolute Being, is above all 
images and all concepts, he can only be known. in what St 
John of the Cross was later to call the ‘night of Faith’, But 
at the same time it is light, because the divine presence 1s 
manifested to us through the light of faith and leads us 
on our way. This journey through the desert under a cloud 
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is therefore a symbol of contemplation or the ‘“illuminative 
way’ of the spiritual life. 

But it is also a symbol of Confirmation. For to St Gregory 
Confirmation is the sacrament which not only strengthens us 
by the presence of the Holy Spirit to endure the conflicts 
and temptations of life, but also illumines the mind so that 
it becomes aware of this presence of the Holy Spirit beneath 
all the external circumstances of life. The great illusion of 
this world is that by which the material world is mistaken 
for the ultimate reality. Faith is the illumination of mind 
which dispels this illusion and makes us aware of God as 
the absolute Being. Contemplation, corresponding with the 
sacrament of Confirmation, is that further illumination which 
enables us to become aware of this presence of God, the 
absolute reality, beneath all the appearances of the visible 
world. The cloud is thus the symbol of that whole sacra- 
mental order by which the divine mystery makes itself 
known to us under sensible signs. The journey through the 
desert is typical of that sacramental order under which we 
live, where God makes his presence known to us by means 
of sacramental signs. As we advance in faith and contempla- 
tion, the outward sign becomes more and more a true 
appearance in and by which the divine reality is revealed. 
For St Gregory the final stage in this pilgrimage is reached 
when Moses goes up to the Mount Sinai and meets God 
in the darkness at the summit. As contemplation passes into 
union, all signs, both sensible and intelligible, give way, and 
God is known in the darkness communicating himself as 
love. We can see from this how closely the doctrine of St 
Gregory follows the lines which were afterwards traced by 
St John of the Cross, so that the mystery of the cloud in the 
wilderness is the true source of the classical conception of 
the contemplative life as a passage through the dark night 
of the soul and the spirit leading to union with God in love. 

But normally in the Christian life the presence of God 
is always made known by means of sensible signs. This 
is signified by the fact that the cloud comes to rest upon the 
tabernacle. The tabernacle is the place of ‘meeting’ between 
God and man. It was made ‘according to the pattern which 
was shown to Moses on the mount’; that is to say it is an 
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image of the heavenly order. It represents the Church in the 
state of her pilgrimage here on earth. In it were contained 
all the symbols of the ancient Law. There it was that Moses 
went to speak with God, and we are told that ‘when he was 
gone into the tabernacle of the covenant, the pillar of cloud 
came down and stood at the door, and he spake with Moses. 
And all the people saw that the pillar of cloud stood at the 
door of the tabernacle and they stood and worshipped each 
man at the doors of their tents.’ (Ex. 33, 9-10.) Here then 
we have the Church on earth as the place where the presence 
of God is seen to rest, from which the Law of God is given 
and round which the people gather to worship. It represents 
the whole of that divine economy under which we live, by 
which God is manifested to us through the sacraments and 
the law of the Church, and the divine mystery is perceived 
by means of the external signs by which it is communicated. 
But we are also told that the sign of the cloud accompanied 
the tabernacle throughout the journey. ‘If at any time the 
cloud removed from the tabernacle, the children of Israel 
went forward by their troops: if it hung over they remained 
in their place. For the cloud of the Lord hung over the 
tabernacle by day, and a fire by night, in the sight of the 
children of Israel throughout their journeys.’ (Ex. 40, 34- 
6. 
: ee introduces us to a further mystery in the history of 
the cloud. The cloud accompanies the tabernacle throughout 
its pilgrimage on this earth, but when the Israelites enter 
the Promised Land, then the Ark of the Covenant is taken 
up to Jerusalem and placed in the Temple of Solomon, and 
the cloud now comes to rest on the Temple. So we are told: 
‘When the priests were come out of the sanctuary, a cloud 
~ filled the house of the Lord, and the priests could not stand 
to minister because of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house’. (3 Kings 8, 10-11.) Now as the Taber- 
nacle in the wilderness represents the Church in her state 
of pilgrimage on earth, so the Temple at Jerusalem repre- 
sents the Church in patria; it is a symbol of the new Jerusa- 
lem. It is here that the symbolic character of the whole 
of the Old Testament dispensation becomes clear. The 
temple at Jerusalem was never to be more than of a pro- 
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visional character, like everything else under the old 
covenant, Both the temple and the city were destined to be 
destroyed and the people were destined to be led away 
captive into another land. But it was then that Ezechiel 
saw in vision another temple, which was to replace the old, 
and the new temple was filled like the old with the cloud 
of the presence. ‘And behold the glory of the God of Israel 
came in by way of the east and his voice was like the voice 
of many waters, and the earth shone with his majesty. . . . 
And the majesty of the Lord went into the temple by way 
of the gate which looked to the east . . . and behold the 
house was filled with the glory of the Lord’ (Ez. 43, 2-5). 
We are here at the very centre of this mystery of the cloud 
of the glory. The divine presence had been revealed to 
Israel in the desert; it had come to rest on the tabernacle; 
it had led them into the promised Land. Then it had come 
to rest on the Temple as the sign of God’s perpetual 
dwelling among his people. But now we see the Temple 
destroyed, and a new Temple is revealed in vision to one of 
the Prophets in which the divine glory comes to rest. What 
is this new temple? 

The answer is given in St John’s gospel. The Word, he 
says, was made flesh and made his tabernacle (Greek, esken- 
osen) among us, and we beheld his glory. .. .. Here at last 
the mystery is revealed. The new temple is the humanity of 
Christ, on which the divine glory comes to rest so that it is 
filled with ‘grace and truth’. This is represented symbolically 
as we have seen at the baptism of Christ when the Holy 
Spirit appears in the form of a dove, but it is at the Trans- 
figuration that the full revelation is made. Then we are told, 
‘Moses and Elias appeared talking with him, and Peter said, 
It is good for us to be here. . . . Let us make three taber- 
nacles. . . . And as he was speaking, behold a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and a voice came from the cloud 
saying, This is my beloved Son. . . .” (Matt. 17, 3-5.) Now 
we can see that the whole mystery of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness is a type of the mystery of the Incarnation. It is 
Christ whose presence among his people is signified by the 
overshadowing cloud. It is he who leads his people through 
the Red Sea and gives them bread from heaven and water 
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from the rock. It is he who is present in the tabernacle, 
giving his people the Law and revealing himself under the 
sacramental signs of his earthly pilgrimage. Finally it is he 
who is the new temple, in which all the people are gathered 
to worship God and in which God takes up his eternal 
dwelling. But yet as the original tabernacle and the original 
temple had to pass, because they were only a sign of the 
true life which was to come; so also the tabernacle of 
Christ’s humanity had to be transfigured and to pass into 
another sphere of being. Thus we are told that at the 
ascension of Christ, ‘while they looked on, he was raised up, 
and a cloud received him out of their sight? (Acts 1, 9). 
This is the last appearance of the cloud and the final 
phase of the mystery. The cloud, we have said, is the sign 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. It represents the mystery 
of that supernatural life, which we receive at our baptism; 
which becomes the guide of our life in our pilgrimage 
through this world, and the light which enables us to see 
the reality which underlies the appearances of this world. 
It is manifested to us in the tabernacle of Christ’s humanity 
and makes its dwelling place in his Church. But in the end 
the human nature of Christ is taken up into the divine 
presence, it passes beyond the world of appearances. ‘He 
makes use’, as the Epistle to the Hebrews says, ‘of a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, which is not made with hands, 
which is not of this creation’ (Heb. 9, 11). Christ has passed 
into the order of the new creation, from the world of sign 
to the world of reality. ‘For Jesus is not entered into the 
sanctuary made with hands, the copy of the true, but into 
heaven itself? (Heb. 9, 4). And in heaven, we are told in 
the Apocalypse, there is no temple, ‘for the temple is the 
“Lord God almighty, the temple is the Lamb’ (Apoc. 21, 22). 
It is in the light of this final revelation that we now look 
back on all the events of the Exodus and the mystery of the 
tabernacle and the temple, and see in them the symbols of 
the mystery of Christ and the Church. For us, as for St Paul, 
the veil has been taken away, so that we no longer ‘gaze at 
the features of the old order which was passing away’ (2 Cor. 
3, 13). We have received that gift of the Spirit, which 
enables us to see beneath the surface and to receive the full 
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light of the mystery which is hidden beneath the sign. ‘It is 
given us all alike to catch the glory of the Lord, as in a 
mirror, with faces unveiled; and so we become transfigured 
into the same likeness, borrowing glory from that glory, as 
the Spirit of the Lord enables us’ (2 Cor. 3, 18). These 
symbols of the Old Testament are not dead signs, they are 
living symbols which gradually disclose their meaning as we 
meditate upon them, and work a transformation in our souls. 
We have not merely to think them but to live them: to let 
them take possession of us like poetry. It is the function of 
the poet, according to Hélderlin, to ‘name the gods’. The 
symbols of the Old Testament are the ‘names’ by which 
God is brought near to us and enters into our lives. 


E Sleek 5 9. 


MYSTICISM AND THE SACRAMENTS IN THE 
EARLY EASTERN CHURCH? 


Herman KELLER, 0.8.8. 


ECENT discussion has led to a recognition that 
R cession mysticism differs fundamentally from that 

of the non-christian religions. It was necessary, first 
of all, in face of the historical positivists to show where this 
difference lies. The answers so far proposed indicate at least 
that this is to be sought in the trinitarian structure of our 
theism. It is remarkable how little this has been taken into 
account by the theologians of the last centuries, and how 
little influence it has had on christian life. In theory the 
West has never lost sight of the unique nature of christian, 
1.e, trinitarian, theism, but in practice the christian and non- 
christian mystic differ less markedly. We do not account for 
this difference simply by saying that the revelation of the 
Trinity and the substitution of trinitarian forms for mono- 
theistic characterise christian mysticism, for this would be 
to beg the question which is precisely how this reference 
1 Translated by Thomas Boos, o.s.B., from Ut Ommnes Unum Sint pp- 


3-5 (Verlag Regensberg). The editor wishes to express his gratitude 
to the author and publisher for permission to publish the translation. 
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to the Trinity makes christian mysticism so unique a thing. 
If the christian applies to the tripersonal God only those 
religious experiences or expressions elsewhere applied to 
the One it would seem that our distinction is only verbal, 
and that we have done no more than indicate the direction 
in which the solution is to be sought. 

It 1s well known that during the first four christian cen- 
turies doctrinal development and the piety of the Church 
centred upon the specifically christian conception of God 
as Trinity. The controversies, Trinitarian and Christological, 
give us but a faint idea of how vital this truth was through- 
out every level of christian life—had not that life been 
founded on that truth in baptism. Though we often deceive 
ourselves into attributing these controversies merely to the 
Oriental’s delight in speculation or to the Greek’s notorious 
liking for a quarrel or for dogma, they sprang from deeper 
sources which we must explore and know for ourselves if 
we wish to grasp the unity which underlies all this early 
theology. That they are concerned with this most inscrutable 
of all the revealed truths is no reason why we should con- 
sider ourselves dispensed from the necessity of co-ordinating 
the facts disclosed by these discussions. Reason can of itself 
discover nothing of this order of divine truth, but precisely 
for this we have perceived the wisdom of the Cross, pro- 
ceeding as light from the bosom of the Father, and poured 
into our hearts in the fullness of the Spirit. As life to death, 
as light to darkness, so is this divine truth to unaided human 
reason. Expressing thus an opposition between nature and 
supernature, we must not understand the Fathers to imply 
a contradiction between them. They would have us under- 
stand that we must let ourselves be guided in the super- 
“natural order by supernatural light. This new knowledge 
has its order, its constructive principle, in the inner life of 
God. The course of this life, the relations of the persons, is 
the only law governing christian mystical experience, and 
our experience of this divine life can alone reveal to us the 
content of christian mystical experience. 

Two conclusions follow from this of which the first 1s that 
a correct definition of christian mysticism must be by its 
formal object, and the second that the essence of christian 
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mysticism is inconceivable except through an experimental 
knowledge of the inner life of God. 

To the question how is such knowledge attainable there 
can be but one answer: through knowledge of the three 
divine Persons, in whose relationships one to the other the 
inner life of God consists. But there seem to be insurmount- 
able difficulties here. First of all the Persons have never 
fully revealed themselves to us, and then in any case such 
a revelation would seem to be incomprehensible to human 
reason. 

The common essence of the three divine Persons has 
never been revealed to us. Their existence, their names, 
something of their activity in their relations with one another 
and with creatures we learn from Scripture. From these 
data we can deduce something of their essence, but we must 
admit, as St Gregory Nazianzen did, the more we look at 
the sun of the Trinity, the less do we see. (Orat. 20, 10. 
P.G. 35, 1077.) Inevitably, as creatures, we are blinded by 
the fullness of its light. Our understanding, concerned as it 
is with universals, can never attain the divine Persons, 
absolutely unique in their individuality; and then this very 
uniqueness, absolutely active infinity, is so unlimited that 
the limited nature of a finite intelligence cannot know it. 
Analogy, whatever its possibilities, without faith can never 
offer us knowledge of the Persons of the Most Holy 
Trinity. Hence St Athanasius wrote: ‘The Godhead is not 
learned by rational demonstration, but in faith and through 
reverent, devout contemplation.’ (Ad Serapion 1, 20. P.G. 
26, 577.) Previously in the same letter he had written: “That 
which has been presented to our faith is not to be grasped 
according to human wisdom but in the submission of faith. 
For what word can adequately explain what surpasses 
created nature? And what understanding can grasp what it 
is impossible for man either to hear or to express?’ Thus far 
can man’s limited understanding bring him, but at this point 
‘the cherubim with their wings forbid any further view’. 
Discursive reasoning cannot lead us further, and yet there 
is a way. The Father, source of all being and abyss of silence,’ 
reveals himself only in the Son, i.e. the Son is the revelation 
2 Cf. St Ignatius of Antioch. Ad Magn. 8, 1, and Ad Eph. 15, 1-3. 
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of the Father in person, and as such, in turn, he can only 
' be grasped in the Holy Ghost. St Gregory Nazianzen put it 
thus: ‘In the Light-Spirit we contemplate and preach the 
Light-Son, proceeding from the Light-Father’. (Orat, 31, 
3-) Ultimately then the Spirit is the strength and the faculty 
in us, revealing to us the Son, through whom we are enabled 
to contemplate the life of the Father. Yet it remains that the 
contents of this contemplation are ineffable, they do not 
admit of formulation and cannot be immediately communi- 
cated from one human soul to another. To grasp in con- 
templation the inner life of God is possible only in a concrete 
union with the Persons, only by participation in the Person 
of the Holy Ghost, incorporating us into the Son, in whom 
we are led to the Father as his children. 

But how does this union come about? We have already 
seen that it 1s not to be brought about by discursive reason- 
ing. The prototype of this one-ing is the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ. In his Incarnation in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
the fire of the Godhead glowed again through a human 
nature, in such wise that God constantly found expression 
in its being and doing. The divine life is experienced and 
revealed in the human nature of Christ, the Word made 
flesh embodying for us the life of God. The Incarnation is 
the principle of all sacraments and only to be grasped in 
the Holy Spirit, its author. This is fundamental. Only in 
the Holy Ghost does Christ reveal himself and give himself. 
It is only in the kiss of the Holy Spirit that the disciple 
sees in this man the Son of the eternal Father. Hence the 
insistence of the Fathers that a truly spiritual exegesis is 
necessary for understanding not only the Holy Scriptures 
_but every situation of the christian life. Thus allegory is 
essential to patristic spirituality and mysticism, 

We must not overlook the fact that the. Incarnation has 
nothing of the showy attractiveness of the gnostic mysteries. 
Quite the contrary it is essentially an act of humility and 
remains incomprehensible to the proud. For the power of 
the Holy Ghost and the true riches of the divine Word 
are not revealed in any merely natural development of 
human powers but through the abdication of created person- 
ality and the Aenosis of the creature before the riches of the 
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divine Person. Mysticism must then, because the Incarnation 
is its fundamental principle, lead us to experience the depths 
of our present lowliness—in no other way are the power 
of the Spirit and the fullness of the Son of God revealed 
to us. 

For man, labouring under sin and the judgment of God, 
there is only one possible path of return to the Father. This 
path is indicated by the God-Man, by his life, death, resur- 
rection and ascension. Christ alone could tread this path, for, 
not bound by sin, he could enter the realm of death not as 
a prisoner but as a conqueror and liberator. He trod the 
path through the gates of hell on account of the flesh he 
bore, on account of us who as Adam’s children are the prey 
of death, not avoiding the judgment of his Father, but 
transforming it by his willing submission. Therein lies at 
once the essential accomplishment of the Redemption and 
the preparation of human nature for participation in the 
events of the divine life. Resurrection and Ascension are 
the return of man before the face of the heavenly Father, 
whose splendour he had not contemplated since the expul- 
sion from Paradise. Christ alone is qualified for this ascent; 
in him however all ascend who have attached themselves 
to him, and who in the death of this flesh have overcome 
deatharaan 

This participation in the life of God is first and perfectly 
presented in the God-Man, Christ. We are, however, 
incorporated into him to participate in his acts of redemption 
as well as to communicate in his divino-human being. This 
participation takes place in the sacraments, primarily in Bap- 
tism-Confirmation and in the Eucharist. 

Baptism effects the divine birth in man, and thereby makes 
us participate in the Incarnation of Christ. Obviously this 
does not take place substantially as in the God-Man, but 
yet in such a way that in this sacrament Christ becomes 
present in man through the Holy Ghost, and man is born 
anew as child of the Father.’ As the risen Christ takes shape 
in man through Baptism, so the fulfilment of the divine 
judgment of Genesis is realised in him and the ascent to 
the Father begun. So this sacrament provides the judgment, 
3 Cf. St John Chrysostom. Jz Gal. 3, 5. P.G. 61, 656. 
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victory over death and the beginning of the new life. 

This new life of participation in the life of God and com- 
munion with the divine Persons, must however be correctly 
understood, The Fathers, having the danger before their 
eyes in the falsely named gnosis, constantly faced the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. This participation does not take 
place mechanically as a fruit of the opus operatum; it must 
be grasped interiorly, or else baptism remains but the laying 
of a foundation. St Gregory of Nyssa makes bold to say: 
‘Spiritual birth depends on the force of the one who is born.’ 
(P.G. 45, 97.) He is not thus attributing to him the action 
of the sacraments, but affirming that man’s benefit from the 
action of the Holy Ghost is proportionate to his own co- 
operation. In other words, death and resurrection are realised 
in the neophyte not as a physical phenomenon but progres- 
sively and organically, so that there is a more or a less accord- 
ing to the preparedness of the individual. As a consequence 
of divine judgment it remains imperative that the old Adam 
be gradually mortified—or, as we say, must die to sin—if 
Christ in the Holy Ghost is really to take shape in him, and 
if the way to the Father is to be trodden to the end. The 
christian is subject to that judgment until he has completely 
reached his goal. ) 

It is here we may first speak of mysticism, and the Fathers, 
such as Gregory of Nyssa, speak of true mysticism only when 
this new life begins to be an ascent to the Father. Even in 
-its further development mysticism remains fully sacramen- 
tal, for mysticism manifests itself not only when the Holy 
Eucharist . . . brings to gradual fulfilment what had been 
outlined in its foundations by Baptism; but the baptismal 
state, by itself and within itself, carries the power of the 
Holy Ghost, through which it finds quite naturally its 
growth and development. The Fathers go a step further. 
The sacraments are effective, as St Gregory of Nyssa said, 
in the measure we prepare ourselves for their action. The 
best preparation for them and their action—the forming of 
the Word in us to be the way to the Father—is interiorly to 
grasp them in their essence. That is impressed not only on 
the catechumen preparing himself for baptism by a living 
faith, but also on the neophyte desirous of experiencing the 
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depths of the riches of the sacraments. True christian gnosis 
grows, then, out of the sacraments. Such gnosis in its further 
development is the pledge that the salvation contemplated 
and longed for in the sacrament is really brought about. 
According to this conception, then, the sacrament is efficacious 
in the measure in which it is gnostically grasped and pene- 
trated. We must not let ourselves forget, though, that gnosis 
does not mean an intellectual knowledge of theology, but an 
inner assimilation to the Word of the Father, a spiritual con- 
templation of his Being. As it increases, the reception of the 
sacraments leads to an understanding of and a hold on the 
mysteries of faith. The East has only one word for both: 
‘Mysterion’, and this is not without significance, for both are 
ultimately the real consummation, the physical realisation 
of the Christ-life in us—a realisation inconceivable apart 
from the sacraments, for through them Christ first becomes 
truly present in us. 

It is under this aspect that we are to understand the so- 
called spiritualism of the Alexandrine Fathers, Clement 
and Origen, when they say of the Eucharist (with no inten- 
tion of denying the real presence) that it is not the bread in 
its material existence which is the Body of Christ, but the 
power of the Word dwelling in it. In other words, Christ 
is rendered present in the word, in the life-giving power of 
this bread, only through the action of the Spirit*the latter 
communicating himself to man as the actual presence of our 
Lord. On the other hand we shall understand why the 
Eastern Christians insisted that meditation and mystical 
contemplation grow out of the sacrament . . . Christ is 
rendered present in us by every activity based on the Sacra- 
mentum magnum, by reading the Scriptures, by prayer and 
by every form of inner edification. Admittedly, there were, 
particularly in Egyptian monachism, quite early attempts 
to free the spiritual life from the sacramental, but the 
decisive resistance of the Church showed how convinced she 
was that contemplation on its own is without reality, and on 
the other hand that the sacrament without spiritual growth 
in contemplation is without fruit. 

We must not forget either that, if the true beginnings of 
4 Cf. Origen in Matt. Ser. 85. P.G. 13, 1734. 
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mysticism are to be sought in the sacrament since it is there 
that the living Christ is present, then too it is in the sacra- 
ment that preaching and spiritual converse must have their 
source. They must have Christ living in the sacrament as 
their foundation, And there are many patristic instructions 
that illustrate this truth. 

Faith is preparation for the divine birth in us, contempla- 
tion is the realisation and experiencing of it. Once more we 
must recall that contemplation is not knowledge in a dis- 
cursive, academic sense. It is rather a devoted gazing upon 
the divine Word communicating himself to us, differing in 
several respects from rational, sense-bound knowledge.’ The 
most conspicuous difference is love. Theologians may argue; 
but mystics seek the peace of love, for what they contemplate 
is accessible only to love—love alone finds expression for it. 
Quite simply it is not possible to talk academically about 
mystical experience, since it stands or falls with the unique- 
ness and incommunicability of Christ’s presence in us— 
dispute is shunned for it cannot be imprisoned in words. 
Such wonders are shown not to curiosity but only to a love 
begotten of the Holy Ghost. 

We may draw from this several conclusions that may be 
less well-known to us, but help us to grasp the essence of 
mysticism as the Fathers conceived it. Mysticism leading to 
participation in the life of the Trinity is essentially a Christ- 
mysticism, for it is in Christ, in his divine person, that the 
‘redeemed soul is introduced into the oneness of the divine 
life. In the power of the Spirit the redeemed becomes a 
member of Christ, and as a member of Christ he ascends 
before the face of the Father, to whom he may already 
blissfully cry out: Abda, Father. The perfecting of this 
~ ascent to the Father through Christ in us in the Holy Ghost 
is the primary work of mysticism. The Fathers teach that 
mysticism reaches its consummation in ecstasy since we are 
led to a goal far above us, but they are careful to distinguish 
this christian ecstasy from that of the primitive religions, 
above all of the mystery religions. The christian mystic’s 


5 Cf, St Gregory of Nyssa: De Orat. Dom. 2. P.G. 44, 1136-48 (Life 
of the Spirit, Nov. 1951, pp. 189-195) and the homilies of the Canticle 
of Canticles. P.G. 44, 755 sqq. 
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ecstasy of itself does not destroy, degrade or contradict any- 
thing in man; rather is his whole being raised to the level 
of the divine self-consciousness. In it he experiences the light 
of the divine essence, the whole of creation, and himself in 
a manner proper to God, to the Holy Ghost. 

The end of this mysticism is ultimately participation in 
the heavenly liturgy before the face of the eternal Father. 
This patristic mysticism has been justifiably called a litur- 
gical mysticism, not only as springing from and building on 
the sacramental liturgy, but as striving towards that funda- 
mental and ultimate liturgy, in which the heavenly hosts 
participate, led by Jesus Christ, eternal mediator and High 
Priest. Hence, too, when the Fathers experienced the 
presence of God they never considered this as a private 
affair but as a manifest revealing before heaven and earth 
of God’s glory. 

By way of recapitulation we can say that patristic mysti- 
cism is essentially an ascent to the Father through Christ in 
the Holy Ghost. This ascent begins in the sacrament, and 
from the victory over sin and death it proceeds, in a spirit 
of self-abandon and penance, motivated by a constant con- 
sciousness of the divine judgments, to the vision of the 
divine splendour. The interior experience of Christ’s 
presence, the contemplation of Christ revealing himself to 
us is the formal fulfilment of the ascent, which in this life 
always remains and is only brought about by the sacra- 
mentum. As contemplation of the truly divine realm this 
experience embraces the whole world and every grain of 
sand in it, revealing in everything the riches of the infinite 
splendour of the Triune God, How could human thought 
find expression for this fullness pouring from God’s limit- 
less activity, flowing forth from the Father, Source of all 
being, receiving its form in the Son and its perfection in the 
Spirit by its return in him as an exultation before the face 
the Father? Its diversity is so inexhaustible, its reality so 
immediate to the enlightened spirit, its presence renders the 
soul so blessed that only the Verbum bonum, proceeding 
from the bosom of the Father, nearer to us in our inmost 
being than we are to ourselves, can express our wonder, our 
exultation and our gratitude. 
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THE DIVINE MISSION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Hiztary McDonacu, o.F.M. 


N the prayer composed by Pope Pius XII for the 

Jubilee Year of 1950, there is one petition that comes 

strikingly back to my mind as I am invited to write on 
the subject of the Holy Ghost. It is: ‘grant unto orphans, 
affectionate protection’; and it is particularly by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit that God answers such a petition. Indeed 
it would be better to say that it is with no less a gift than 
that of the Holy Spirit that the prayer is answered. We who 
are ‘orphans’ as far as the lives of our spirit are concerned, 
have ourselves to blame if we do not benefit always by that 
affectionate protection with the giving of which the mission 
of the Holy Ghost is concerned. 

In the Encyclical ‘Divinum Illud? (9 May, 1897), 
specially devoted to the Holy Ghost, Leo XIII deplored 
the fact that the third Person of the Trinity is so little 
known, and his divine mission so little appreciated by us. 
He also pleaded for a speedy amelioration of this sad state 
of affairs which he considered ‘unworthy of the children of 
light’. If we are to try to remedy this defect and dispose 
ourselves for the befriending influence of the Holy Ghost, 
we should do well to recall what a ‘divine mission’ is, and 
what is the particular object of the divine mission of the 
Paraclete, whom Christ promised us from the Father. 

The ‘divine mission’ is a technical term of Christian 
teaching. It connotes the sending into this world of a divine 
Person for a specific purpose. There are but two such divine 
missions, that of the Son, and that of the Holy Ghost. The 
“mission of the Son began at the Incarnation and ended with 
the death of Christ on Calvary. The mission of the Holy 
Ghost began at the first Pentecost, and continues for ever. 
These two divine missions are not mutually exclusive, they 
are both distinct phases of one and the same divine work. 
Without the accomplishment of the mission of the Son we 
should never have been redeemed, and without the accomp- 
lishment of the mission of the Holy Ghost we shall never 
be saved or sanctified. Both these missions then are not 
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merely precious, but even vitally necessary to us. 

But how is the mission of the Holy Ghost connected with 
the mission of the Son? The second divine mission is in 
fact the complement of the first. When he came to the end 
of his life on earth, our Lord could indeed say to the 
Father: ‘I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do’. Yet, as Pope Leo says, ‘for ineffable reasons inscrutable 
to us, it pleased our Lord and Saviour to leave the “crown- 
ing” of that work to the Holy Ghost’. To those to whom he 
had said that he would not leave them ‘orphans’, Christ 
also said: ‘It is expedient for you that I go. For if I do not 
go, the Paraclete will not come to you.’ So the Apostles, 
on the instruction of Christ, waited in Jerusalem after the 
Ascension expecting the coming of the Holy Ghost before 
they set out to teach all ages and all nations, They could not 
thus set out without the Holy Spirit. 

The connection between the two divine missions may be 
compared to the connection which exists between the testator 
and the administrator of a will. On Calvary indeed Christ 
bequeathed to us his great legacy of graces; but since no one 
may benefit by a will except through the offices of the 
administrator or executor, we have to wait on the Holy 
Ghost as the divinely appointed administrator of the testa- 
ment of Christ. It is therefore the mission of the Holy 
Ghost to administer the will of Christ at all times and in 
every place. It is by administering that will, by fulfilling 
that mission that the Holy Ghost protects us. His mission 
is exercised in a two-fold way, both externally and intern- 
ally; and both the external and the internal mission are 
vitally necessary to us, Without the external mission it 
would seem that the Church would fall to pieces, her 
teaching would become vague, her ruling would become 
mere domination, her sacraments would be invalid, her 
sacrifice meaningless, Without the internal, the seeds of the 
Church’s teaching, ruling and sanctifying would not fructify 
in our souls. Indeed, it may be said that even if our Lord 
himself visibly appeared to us we should not be able to 
understand his words supernaturally, unless the Holy Ghost 
at the same time taught us the same words in our hearts. 
We should be no better off than those who lived and moved 
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in the daily and visible school of our Lord when he was on 
earth. To them he had indeed preached much of his ‘King- 
dom’. But even on the way to the Mount Olivet for the 
Ascension he is asked, ‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom of Israel?’ After telling them that it was 
not for them to know the time and moments which the 
heavenly Father had reserved to himself, our Lord said: 
‘But you shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth’. 

When the Holy Ghost did come upon the Apostles, there 
was no more misunderstanding concerning the kingdom. 
Enlightened by him, the Apostles understood the truth of 
the Kingdom, and not only preached it in that sense, but 
also laid down their lives for it. 

We may therefore with confidence ask the Holy Spirit 
to enlighten our minds and hearts, and to surround us always 
with the loving protection of his divine mission, so to bring 
us, ‘orphans’, safely through the trials of this life, to the 
home of the Father, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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... AND IN THE HOLY GHOST 


DeEporAH PEASE ARMSTRONG 


HE Forgotten Paraclete’, the title of a small and 

now unobtainable book by a Catholic writer (Mgr 

Maurice Laudrieux), suggests that the ‘normal’ 

" spirituality taught in seminaries and faithfully distributed 

to the Catholic flock since the seventeenth century has 

tended to ignore both the theology of the Holy Ghost and 

the necessary corollaries which should develop from it in 
daily Christian prayer and life. 

This has not happened without some historically recog- 
nisable reason. Pére Congar, o.p., explains the situation 
when he writes: ‘Heresies always represent the erection 
into a system of undue or partial emphasis on a particular 
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point of view... . In face of these one-sided deformations of 
truth the Church affirms indeed not only the particular truth 
which is perverted, but the whole corpus of truth which 1s 
above all partial statements. . . . It is quite impossible that 
apologists should not seek to re-establish the partially mis- 
understood truths, and that theologians should not devote 
themselves to more precise and detailed development of 
doctrine. . .. Wherever an erroneous emphasis or statement 
is made, the organism of the Church stiffens into concen- 
trated resistance, with the result that since error is always 
partial, dogmatic truth runs the risk of appearing partial as 
well.’ (Divided Christendom, p. 29; italics mine.) It is the 
voice of these apologists and theologians heard at one par- 
ticular time which may be mistaken for the infallible voice 
of the whole Church giving the whole truth. 

The challenge of the sixteenth century was met by a 
concentration upon doctrines of infallibility and authority 
with the result that there is now a situation in which, as 
Pére Bouyer says, our greatest danger is that we may as 
Christians ‘quench the spirit’, for our modern piety takes 
so little notice of the Holy Ghost. How, he asks, can we 
recall to mind this ‘forgotten Paraclete’?? Pére Bouyer goes 
on to show that the comparative lack of meaning in con- 
temporary teaching about the sacrament of confirmation has 
arisen from this neglect of the doctrines of the Holy Spirit. 
(cf. Le Sens de la Vie Monastique, p. 120.) It is possible 
that this neglect has affected both the prayer and the prac- 
tice of Catholics and also the picture of the Church which 
Catholic Christians show to the world around them. 

The theories of the teaching and practice of the Church 
held by those outside its visible unity are necessarily partly 
false; and equally false, most often, is their idea of what 
the one true Church founded by Christ would be like if it 
existed, which they have to deny. It may therefore be worth 
while to indicate.some of these false theories of the Church 
and their relation to the doctrine about the Holy Spirit. 

We have seen how churchmen sometimes react to heresy, 
at any particular time, by stiffening and over-emphasising 
the opposing orthodoxy, This has been particularly true in 
theories concerning the Holy Spirit. But if he has thus been 
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turned, through human limitations, into an apparent source 
of division, there is all the greater hope that we shall in the 
end realise in practice what he really is, the comforter, the 
source of all unity in the Divine Life shared by the sons 
of God and brothers of Christ. 

I say that the Holy Spirit himself has been held to be 
the ‘apparent’ source of divisions, But in reality he dwells in 
every baptised Christian of whatever sect, unless he joins in 
formal heresy or schism (cf. Pére Congar, op. cit.). He 
may guide and console those who are nominally ‘heretics’ 
in their private lives, thus in a hidden way leading them 
to perfection without any outward sign of membership of 
the Church, as we may see in the Journal of the Quaker 
John Woolman. In so far as they profess doctrinal errors 
he has no part, but it is through his invisible life-bringing 
power that many are led from error to truth and received 
into visible communion with the Body of Christ.’ 

Pére Bouyer is not the only person to notice the weakness 
of present Catholic teaching about the Holy Spirit. Here 
is what the Quaker, Edward Grubb, writes about organised 
Churches, and the Catholic Church in particular: ‘The 
story of Christianity from the second century is the story 
of its loss of the Spirit as a gift to every Christian—the 
replacement of its original inspiration by ecclesiastical 
authority, of free spiritual religion by a rigid organisation 
that went far to stifle whatever life was left’. And again: 
‘The Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist came to be 
regarded as special channels or points of contact between 
the human and the divine, through which alone, when ad- 
ministered with the correct form of words and by a rightly 
_appointed priest, a supernatural life could be conveyed to 
men’. He regards ‘ceremonialism, legalism, ecclesiasticism 
and Bibliolatry’ as four great enemies of ‘spiritual religion’ 
(The Worth of Prayer, pp. 111 et sqq.). 

This is a very characteristic description of the Church 
as she is seen from the Society of Friends. The great truth 
remaining is that the Spirit of Christ dwells in every Chris- 
tian, the great falsehood being that external unity of Creed 


1 Cf. ‘Membership of the Church’, by A. H. Armstrong, in Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, Oct.-Dec. 1949. 
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and practice is necessarily a denial of a living inward and 
spiritual religion. 

This quarrel regarding the presence of the Spirit centres 
on the question of Holy Scriptures. There are those who 
teach that the Bible is the only source of true doctrine and 
that all personal experience must be tested by the written 
word of God. The Quakers, on the other hand, believe 
that the Holy Spirit, active in every Christian at every 
moment, teaches him truth and the ‘true’ meaning of what 
he reads. According to the first, the Holy Spirit has inspired 
the written word once and for all, and most groups believe 
that the Inspiration of Pentecost can never be repeated in 
any way, but that everything must be found in the Bible. In 
the second the opposite extreme appears: The Holy Spirit 
descended on George Fox as he did on the Apostles, and 
he descends in equal fullness on every soul who believes and 
is saved. 

The Puritan and the Quakers of the seventeenth century 
shared in a profound experience of the Holy Spirit within 
them. It must be remembered that they had been deprived 
of the Mass and the blessed Sacrament one hundred years 
before, and it seems reasonable to believe that there was a 
compensating increase in the felt power of the Holy Spirit. 
This would be in accord with the justice and love of God. 
In any case they saw the Catholic Church, and all Churches 
as such, as a dead tyranny to be discarded. They imagined 
that within the Church the Christian life became a tech- 
nique; religion was something taught by well-drilled clergy 
and practised externally by an obedient laity. The sacra- 
ments were ‘magical’ and automatic; prayer was a matter of 
liturgical rubrics and mechanical repetitions; the greater 
part of doctrine was invented by the ‘carnal reasoning’ of 
theologians and schoolmen, and the whole was enforced by 
a dictatorship of Popes and bishops, avid for power and 
riches. The Church was supposed to teach that revelation 
was finished, that the path to salvation lay only through a 
slavish (i.e, based on fear) obedience not only to the Old 
Law of the Ten Commandments, but to a multitude of new 
ones invented by priest-theologians who were to be com- 
pared to the High Priests and Pharisees of old. To crown 
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not submit to her authority were damned. 

In this picture there is clearly no room for the ‘liberty of 
the Spirit’, no room for that loving Saviour who promised 
‘I will be with you always’, and ‘I will send you the Holy 
Ree the Comforter, and he shall bring all things to your 
mind’, 

It has been admitted above that there is ground for 
accusations of legalism and the other ‘isms’, and that tradi- 
tional teaching about the freedom of the Spirit has become 
slightly buried; nevertheless an attempt must be made to 
unearth it in order to answer more clearly and precisely 
these tragic misapprehensions. 

The Holy Ghost as the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity lives both in eternity in the divine life, and in his 
temporal mission. As the life-bringing Spirit of Christ, he 
is the one source of the spiritual life and authority of the 
Church. His mission, which was so vividly signalled at 
Pentecost, began before and has continued ever since: 
‘Christ has never ceased to continue his teaching of the 
Church by the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
“The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send on my 

account, will in his turn make everything plain, and recall 
to your minds everything I have said to you” (John 14, 
25). (From The Month, Nov. 1950.) 

Thus it is from the Holy Spirit working through the 
Popes and bishops in a special way that the Church derives 
her authority to speak with the voice of Christ. But an 
essential corollary is that so far as anybody possesses and 
is illuminated by the Holy Ghost, they belong in virtue of 
that fact to the one true Church, even though they do not 
‘share the complete fullness of her life. 

When Cardinal Manning writes, speaking of the Church 
as the mystical Body of Christ, ‘Where the body is, there is 
the Spirit’, or ‘We know that there is the Spirit because 
there is the body’ (Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, 
p. 65), he does not mean to imply that those who do not 
visibly belong to the Body have no share in the Spirit, ‘who 
bloweth where he listeth’. Within the Church the Holy 
Spirit dwells in his fullness, operating in every sacrament. 
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He therefore operates in every baptised person even if this 
baptism is only one of desire, and the individual concerned 
has no further part in the true sacramental life of the visible 
Church. The Holy Trinity is indivisible—where the Spirit 
is, the life of God is—leading the soul to himself. 

With regard to the Scriptures, the outstanding cause of 
disagreement between the Catholic Church and many separ- 
ated Christian bodies would appear to be the opposition 
which the latter see between their theories of Scripture as 
the only source of Doctrine and what is known as the infal- 
lible Magisterium of the Church. Many separated Churches 
have come to admit the existence within them of a Tradition 
for interpreting the Scriptures; only a few remain—liberal 
Protestants or the Quakers, for example—to insist on private 
interpretation. 

All supernatural truth is contained in Sacred Scripture: 
but at the same time it must be understood that the meaning 
of a text cannot be confined to a literal interpretation because 
the Bible is ‘parole de Dieu révélé?. Thus the study of the 
Bible creates a Tradition which is one with the Bible itself— 
‘the part played by tradition is therefore to sustain, enliven, 
expound and maintain the interpretation of the Word in a 
traditional and authoritative sense’.? The authority derives 
from the promises of Christ, the visible descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost and the subsequent apostolic succession. 

The claims of the Catholic Church are thus both more 
arrogant and more comprehensive than is generally believed. 
It is almost impossible to present them briefly without at 
least a falsehood of omission. We may sum it up by saying 
that there has been one historical Incarnation of God: that 
God is a Trinity of Persons united in the Godhead: that 
God the Son became incarnate in Jesus Christ, and that this 
same Jesus Christ who is God and Man is still incarnate in 
his mystical body. This body takes its life from the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Spirit, sent visibly 
according to the historical promise of the second Person who 
was himself promised by Jahweh speaking to his chosen 
people. 

2 I would recommend a study of the article “Tradition and Ecumenism’ 
by Charles Moeller in Irenikon, 4° Trimestre, 1952. 
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Where, then, is this mystical body of Christ? Christ is 
ascended to the ‘right hand of God’—but Christ is God and 
can ‘fill all things’. He is in his Church as head of a living 
body. The Holy Spirit has been thought of as the heart of 
this body—the source of life and energy. This mystical and 
yet incarnate body ‘is enfleshed’ through the community of 
sinful men known to history as the Catholic Church; but 
Christ’s mystical body is not limited to the visible members 
of the Church. It exists wherever the Holy Ghost lives, 
wherever there is baptism, at least of desire and without 
formal heresy. 

A Catholic theologian (Fr Michalon) writes: “ . . no 
man is absolutely outside the Body of the Church. Only 
there are in this Body, so to speak, zones of influence of 
differing vitality, of more or less intense radiation. No 
heathen or sinner escapes it. In the householder’s field the 
tares “the children of the devil” are not pulled up; who 
blasphemes against the Holy Spirit will never be pardoned; 
that is to say that only the obstinate, wilful conscious rejec- 
tion of “him whom God had anointed with the Holy Spirit 
and with power, Jesus of Nazareth”, places a man by delib- 
erate choice outside Christ? (quoted by A. H. Armstrong, 
ar eMcit:)..» 

Much has been written about the working out in practice 
of the Doctrines of Revelation, authority, tradition, etc., but 
these brief indications must suffice for our present purpose. 

In the community of the Church is fulfilled the promise 
of Christ: ‘Behold I... I the incarnate God . . . shall be 
with you always’. In the liturgy of the Church for the feast 
of Pentecost are two ancient hymns to the Holy Spirit which 
express the essence of the truth about him, particularly his 
~ intimate relationship to individuals.. They are based entirely 
on Scripture. ahi 

The sequence calls upon him to send down his light, 
which ‘sweetly flows in silent streams’: the hymn for Ves- 
pers asks him to ‘take possession of our souls and make them 
all his own’, Both describe him as father of the poor, source 
of all that we have of value, as the sweet and comforting 
guest of the pilgrim. He fills our hearts with love, melts 
their hardness with his fire, bends our stubborn wills through 
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the sweetness of his discipline: he is the ‘finger of God’s 
right hand’ modelling us to the image of Christ. Besides 
this, he is a source of physical health and strength: ‘and 
with thy strength which never decays, confirm our mortal 
frame’. He is the fulfilment of the Psalmist’s prayer to God, 
prayed by the Church every evening: ‘protect us under 
the shadow of thy wing’. He drives away the devil and 
brings us true peace. How? 

The Church does not teach that all these operations come 
about automatically through external rites and the sacra- 
ments. Certainly no sacrament exists without the inward 
operation of the Holy Spirit, both in the sacrament and in 
those who receive it. The priest who ministers the sacra- 
ment is the visible agent of the Holy Spirit. Those who 
knew Christ in his human nature saw his transfiguration, saw 
‘only Jesus’—saw his passion, and Peter believed in him. 
After the Ascension, it is the Spirit of Christ, the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, who leads men to the mystical 
incarnate Christ, to the 'God-man visible in the sacramental 
practice of the Church. The divine and human natures are 
still united. In the mystical body there are numbers of sin- 
ful men—including priests, bishops and popes—but through 
their hidden and mysterious united sharing in the life of 
the Holy Spirit they make up, in communion and com- 
munity, the Church the Body of Christ the Head, the 
Church the Bride of Christ the Bridegroom. 

The hard and exclusive character of the external Church 
has its counterpart in the wood of the cross on which Christ 
died. This is the price paid by the Creator in order to 
approach his creatures. Christ as man died once on a hard, 
heavy and specifically shaped wooden cross. So his mystical 
body is incarnate in finite human history, crucified upon a 
hard, material and specifically shaped human society. But just 
as the reality of Christ’s cross for the human mind does not 
stop short at its material shape, so the reality of the Church 
does not stop short at the material expressions of infallible 
doctrines and creeds, that hard wooden cross which Christ 
himself bade his lovers to take up in following him is the 
gateway to heaven. When the crucified Christ is offered and 
offers himself on the altar of a Catholic church through the 
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gateway of that cross with its Victim, the faithful look up 
to the inaccessible glory of God in heaven. Creator and 
creature are linked by a double traffic of faith—adoration 
going up, the infinite life of God in a cascade of grace 
coming down. 

But the priest offers this sacrifice through the power 
of the Holy Ghost from Pentecost. We have nothing and 
can do nothing without the Holy Spirit, who aids us through 
his gifts. 

These gifts of the Holy Spirit are received through the 
inward love and longing for God in each human heart— 
expressed both in prayer, public and vocal, or silent and 
private; and in the acts of sharing in the sacraments given by 
the Church. 

The gifts correspond in a mysterious way to the action 
of the ‘finger of God’s right hand? in tracing within us the 
character or pattern which makes us able to receive the 
divine life of God. A jewel will not fit into a setting unless 
this is the right shape to receive it. In the same way, the 
divine life of God can come into our natures only in so far as 
the divine finger has prepared a place for it. It is this prep- 
aration, this capacity to receive the divine life which is the 
work of the gifts of the spirit. 

We cannot truly receive a sacrament without the Holy 
Spirit: we cannot receive any divine life (or grace) at all 
without baptism (in the widest sense), still less are we 
capable of receiving divine comforts and powers without 
the gifts which enable us. He is the ‘source of all our store’. 

This is not the place to recapitulate the doctrine of the 
gifts. It is only possible to add a few notes on the gift of 
understanding, which seems to be most closely connected 
- with the interpretation of scripture and the special needs 
of our time, both inside and outside the Church. 

According to John of St Thomas (explaining St Thomas 
Aquinas), through the gift of understanding the Holy 
Ghost ‘enlightens a man’s mind to know supernatural truth’, 
through this gift the virtue of faith is enlightened. The 
soul is illumined so that it may proceed without confusion 
and error. Most important is the fact that ‘the gift of under- 
standing does not judge analytically, nor does it reason 
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about supernatural truths through their causes. From an 
interior impulse of the Holy Ghost and from an affection 
towards spiritual things, it discerns spiritual realities from 
corporeal (i.e. truth from ‘carnal reasoning’) and separates 
the things to be believed from . . . errors’. This gift is 
necessary for a true interpretation of the Bible—the Spirit 
interprets the Spirit. 

One who has this gift in an eminent degree is said to 
‘suffer divine things’ because he is ‘stirred to love, and 1s 
moved by the Holy Ghost above the level measured by 
human rules’, There are many believers outside the Church 
whose faith is of this sort, based on a personal experience 
or ‘suffering of divine things’. It is that characteristic of 
heretical belief, the exaggeration of a partial truth into a 
system mentioned above, which seeks to define all faith as 
necessarily of this sort, dependent on personal experience. 

The following passage from John of St Thomas’s treatise 
on the gifts might have been written by any ‘mystic’: “There 
is a difference between assent by belief and assent by pene- 
tration and experience. One who believes adheres to the 
testimony which has been offered, and his action is restricted 
to assent, for he neither seeks nor probes further. Under- 
standing, however, penetrates to the core, investigates the 
hidden reaches of the thing, extending even to its antece- 
dents. It strives to lift the veil and to illuminate the dark- 
ness. . . . On the other hand, through faith a man comes 
to a cloud-enshrouded mountain. In faith the mind is held 
captive, the eye is covered, and a man walks through a 
deserted path to the mountain of God. Finally in that desert 
land, without paths, without water, he appears in the holy 
place of God. This is the not uncommon experience of those 
who are constant in prayer with only naked and dry faith. 
The soul seems arid and its tongue seems to cling to the 
side of its mouth, for it can only believe and cannot pene- 
trate the mysteries of God. 

However, when the Holy Ghost begins to breathe upon 
the soul, and to melt the frozen waters with his Spirit 
through the gift of understanding, he lays open the hidden 
meaning of things. Through the breath of his charity, which 
he places in the soul, there is an interior sense and taste of 
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the sweetness of the Lord. Then surely “as a torrent in the 
south” (Ps. 125, 4), he ends the captivity of the mind, just 
as a torrent frozen solid is loosed by warm air. Clouds are 
dispersed, and the aroma of the mysteries of faith, like the 
odour of a ploughed field, is spread abroad. The eyes of the 
soul are as doves, dwelling not in the barren and arid land, 
but alongside a full stream, The soul is filled with marrow 
and fatness by the light which is poured into it, and its 
prayer is like incense in the sight of God. All these things 
are the results of the gift.” (The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, — 
by John of St Thomas, translated by Fr Hughes, o.P ) 

This passage was written at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, at the same time as so many Puritan accounts 
of religious experience. And now we find Fr Victor White 
writing: ‘Every baptised Christian, it might be inferred, 
is a “propheta” a receiver of revelation by calling and status 
and inherent quality . . . in a way which no Old Testament 
prophet could be.” 

In different ways these theologians, so separated by time, 
nationality, even education, are affirming the same truth, 
the ‘gift of the Spirit to every Christian’. 

But if every Christian experiences and interprets divine 
truth for himself, in isolation, it becomes hopelessly en- 
tangled within the meshes of each individual’s intellectual 
experiences and powers; the whirlwind and the flames of 
Pentecost become meaningless. These terrifying signs testi- 
“fied to the special descent of the third Person of the Holy 
Trinity upon the whole Church, guaranteeing it corporately 
against teaching errors. 

After meditating on the wonderful effects of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, each making possible the raising, direct- 
ing and strengthening of human faculties into a life lived 
on a supernatural level, united to Christ, it is impossible 
not to see everywhere the misery, ugliness and confusion 
which are all that man, despite his dreams, is able to produce 
without divine help. It must be admitted before the chaos 
of the world today, that virtue is not enough to raise a 
fallen humanity towards its Creator. The Saviour has come, 
the Holy Spirit has come, both divine Persons are with us, 
3 God and the Unconscious, by V. White, 0.P. (1952), p. 137. 
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the one drawing us and shaping us ever more closely towards 
the other who is the way to the Father. 

We must learn to love the Spirit within us, the ‘soul’s 
delightful guest’, to long for him and to pray ardently to 
him. Indeed, this inward prayer to the Holy Spirit is the 
very beginning and foundation of all religion, of any 
attempt to become more like Christ, any hope of bringing 
Christ the Saviour to an almost lost world. 

Edward Grubb is right when he says: ‘The greatest need 
of our time is the recovery and the fearless proclamation 
by word and life of the religion of the Spirit’. 


Soncs oF ZARATHUSHTRA. By Dastur Frambroze Bode and Pilov Nana- 
vulty, (Alan and Unwin; 3s. 6d.) 

The Gathas of Zoroaster are one of the most difficult texts in any 
language, and no translation can lay claim to finality. The present volume, 
however, reads more like a paraphrase and at times degenerates into a re- 
interpretation of Zoroaster’s thought in the light of more modern, vaguely 
‘theosophical’ ideas. Like many books in the series it makes prolific use 
of capital letters and for simple ideas substitutes prolix phraseology. What, 
for example, is gained by translating the word for ‘fire’ as ‘His Flaming 
Fire of Thought’? Or why seek to explain away the enigmatic ‘Soul of 
the Kine’ by a generalised ‘Soul of Creation’, suggestive as it is of neo- 
Platonic ideas which are singuarly ill at ease in the primitive Zoroastrian 
community? The introduction too is crammed with subjective views of 
what the authors would have liked Zoroaster to have said. The most 
glaring example of this is the statement that ‘to achieve his mission’, 
Zoroaster ‘formed the Circle of Contemplative Thought’, which the 
authors admit in the next line is ‘not thus mentioned by name’. Why 
then drag it in? 

As a translation of this difficult text the book has little value, and is 
certainly not in the same class of Duchesne’s (Zoroastre, Paris, 1948). It is 
perhaps of value as showing how a Parsi High Priest interprets the ancient 
hymns of the founder of his religion. In this it is to be preferred to the 
more considerable books of Nyberg and Herzfeld who have sought respec- 
tively to transform the Prophet of ancient Iran into a witch-doctor and 
backstairs politician respectively. Zoroaster, the Mystic, is more convincing 
than either of these. However, to those who are primarily interested in 
what Zoroaster actually said, the book cannot be honestly recommended. 


R. C. ZaAEHNER 
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PATRONESS OF FAILURES 


Grrarp Meath, o.P. 


N October 20th, 1946, Marie Thérése de Soubiran 

was declared Blessed fifty-seven years after she had 

died a failure in the eyes of the world and of her 
fellow christians. She was another Jeanne d’Arc in whom 
holiness looked like madness or stupidity and very unlike 
wholesomeness. Yet she had promised to be the most con- 
ventional of saints with breviary lessons written according 
to the book: she came of a comfortably placed French 
family with long traditions of piety and priests and nuns in 
the ancestral role; she was precocious in holiness and at the 
age of ten was put to direct the retreat of a young woman 
of twenty. Of the two the ten-year-old found it the greater 
humiliation. Her new foundation developed unobtrusively 
out of the sodality organised by her uncle, Canon de Sou- 
biran, and at the age of twenty-one she was the first Superior 
of the first regular community. Yet though the congregation 
grew steadily and Marie Thérése duly became Superior 
General, by the age of forty she was expelled, never to be 
vindicated and to die in disgrace. For fifteen years she was 
to live uprooted and unwanted, and her story on the face 
of it rendered her so suspect that it was naturally difficult 
“to find another religious order prepared to accept her. Ob- 
serve that she was still set on serving God in the religious 
state; a nun of anything less than heroic goodness might 
without infidelity have accepted the expulsion as a charter 
of freedom entitling her to establish a new life in the 
~ world. When eventually she did gain admittance to Notre 
Dame de la Charité it was only to be expected that she 
should be regarded with suspicion and in time ostracised; 
her influence on other nuns, especially the young, could 
only be considered dangerous. It is not difficult to imagine 
the problem presented by her presence in the noviciate, and 
she must make another noviciate whether she was an ex- 
Superior General or not. So the nuns found themselves, 
with the best intentions in the world, edging her out from 
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community life. She had already been effectively cut off 
from the members of her own foundation and only allowed 
to hear how her ideals were being smashed. Now she became 
a moral leper whom everyone would willingly try to save 
dare they risk the contamination of her presence. She was 
not insensitive to the pain of this isolation, for she wrote: 
‘It is difficult not to be allowed to devote myself, to have 
nobody’s trust’. But she was a foundress who had failed and 
the only work that could safely be entrusted to her was 
answering the door, dusting and darning socks, And this 
was the doing not of wicked people but of good people 
albeit influenced by the intrigues of a forceful lunatic; for 
her successor Mother Mary Francis, who had manoeuvred 
the abdication, was a maniac who had been married before 
entering the convent. She had deserted her husband, made 
herself proficient in theology (she wrote two spiritual books) 
and entered Marie Auxiliatrice in pursuit of power. But 
these facts only came to light when she had deserted the 
congregation after Marie Thérése’s death. During her life- 
time Marie Thérése was a failure and suspicion pursued her 
to the moment of death. When she had made her last 
confession it was noticed that she was serene and happy, so 
her superior, good conscientious woman, suggested that she 
had a false conscience and should change her confessor. It 
is an astonishing story of holiness where God took away 
everything but himself. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to deny the idea that Marie 
Thérése understood more than we do about the fruitfulness 
of her life. The understanding did not alleviate her pain 
and darkness, but by becoming herself a dispossessed person 
she was throwing down a deep root from which her congre- 
gation would draw their peculiar capacity for cherishing the 
dispossessed, For this among others is the most character- 
istic work of the Maisons de Famille of the Congregation 
of Marie Auxiliatrice. The houses founded in Toulouse, 
Amiens, Lyons and Paris provided more than shelter for 
young women of what we now call the professional classes; 
they were, as their name indicated, a home from which these 
young women would eventually go out to found their own 
homes. Since the foundation of the congregation this work 
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has grown even more important, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that the English hostel at Bow was destroyed in the 
air raids. This work tackled one of the most serious prob- 
lems of modern society and Marie Thérése must have 
looked far ahead, and to do so the founder herself had to 
become a problem child. There is just a hint that Marie 
Thérése understood what her life meant, because in spite 
of the complete darkness that flooded the last fifteen years 
of her life she remained unshakable in her confidence that 
her foundation would spring into vigorous life within a year 
of her death. 

At the same time Marie Thérése’s family does not stop 
at the doors of the convent; she remains in a unique way a 
patroness of many modern men and women. We shall not 
be surprised if her life reminds us of Poles, Roumanians, 
Serbs and all those people whom we call displaced persons. 
I once knew a priest from Eastern Europe and was with 
him on the day he was told that his father had been shot by 
the communists, that his mother had gone out of her mind 
and that his brother had joined the communist party. He 
told me that day that what he felt most acutely was the 
utter futility of life; that feeling swamped all desire for 
revenge or pity for his parents and all other feeling, and it 
was possible as it sometimes is in human relationships to 
sense and share this with him. Humanly speaking there was 
nothing for him to live for; he was no longer young and 
the work of a lifetime (he had been in politics in his own 
country) was destroyed for ever. There are many such 
people in Europe today and no amount of ‘pi-talk’ will fill 
the emptiness of their lives, but that fact of Marie Thérése, 
a futile woman proved another Christ, may help them to 
realise that no life is wasted. 

Futile or not, Marie Thérése possessed a shrewd human 
and religious insight and she planned for her nuns to live 
the double life of prayer flowing into action; for this pur- 
pose daily exposition of the Blessed Sacrament was one of 
the earliest customs of her convents. The endless energy 
needed for work among the dispossessed could only be 
stored during the hours of silent prayer, and this would 
also prove an attraction for many young people—the double 
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life of contemplation and action dedicated both to God and 
man. Here again we find ourselves back at the centre of 
Marie Thérése’s life; her secret is not boundless energy or 
even boundless love of mankind. She and her nuns are not 
dedicated to works of charity or even to adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament but to redeeming with Christ a dis- 
possessed and futile world by their own dispossession, Marie 
Thérése remains a patron of modern Europe when great 
men are few, failures frequent and futility threatens all. 
Strength and a clear head are reflected in her eyes when, 
even though blinded by bitter sorrow, she could still see 
victory in the grave because it was the grave of Christ. 


a <a S 


POINTS OF VIEW 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


Your Editorial in the January issue indicates that you now 
intend to take the hand of the man in the street and to show 
him the way into and through the Life of the Spirit. This is 
good news. I would not quarrel exactly, but complain about 
the new style of lettering on the cover; because a number of 
people reject what they consider to be ‘arty-ness and crafty- 
ness’. These people suffer from the ‘closed mind’ mentioned 
by the Editor of last December’s Christian Democrat. If the 
lettering were to be bold and simple (like Gill’s sans-serif 
lettering on London’s Underground) I am sure the sceptical 
post-Christian would be more likely to pick up, and possibly 
to read, your review. 

Referring to Mr McWalter’s ‘Point of View’, I do not 
agree with him when he says the Church is out of touch with 
the man in the street. The Church is, as always, the guide 
for all men to the way of salvation. She is here, there and 
everywhere, for all to see, for all to enter. It is the man in 
the street who is out of touch, who has fallen away, who is 
distracted by the noise and bustle of his material life and 
who does not enter. And why? Because we, members of the 
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Church, members of and heirs with Christ, are not enthusias- 
tic about the faith. We keep mousey-quiet, almost afraid to 
speak of it to unbelievers—and this with 1900 years of 
authority and history behind us. Hence the Lay Apostolate 
and the urgings and pleadings of the Pope and Hierarchy 
to us to be up and doing, to perform our tasks with zeal. 
In the sense that the ordinary member of the Church is 
apathetic and frightened, then the Church is out of touch; 
but in the sense I read into Mr McWalter’s words I would 
say the Hierarchy and all levels are fully aware of the prob- 
lems involved (as shown in part by your January issue) and 
are waiting for us, the common folk, to do our part... . 


Rudheath. L. P, BARKER 


The January issue of THe Lire or THE Sprrir moves me 
to ask you if you could give us more news of what is actually 
being done in the country to make the Christian ‘common 
life’, about which so much is being said, a reality. 

People helped into the Church by Mediator Dei and 
Mystici Corporis Christi and the parish life to be found in 
such places as Sacre-Coeur de Colombes abroad find the 
worship and life of our parishes rather a disappointment. 
So far my desire for communal understanding of the liturgy 
and worship and life based upon it has had to be satisfied 
largely from reading THE Lire oF THE Spirit; the twenty 
or so parishes I have lived in or visited in the past two years 
had many virtues, but none of them seemed to have any 
idea of what congregational worship should be. Even in 
your excellent periodical however the nourishment is largely 
theoretical; one would feel more encouraged if more news 
_were available of what is being done in this country to turn 
parishes into worshipping, missionary communities. 

Must we not confess that they do these things so much 
better among the Anglicans? And while they do, can we hope 
for any extensive return to the Church? 

Bedford. MicHaAEL RICHARDS 
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SAINT TERESA AND LESSER MATTERS! 
CotumBa Cary ELWEs, 0.s.B. 


Interest in Saint Teresa of Avila is almost as inexhaustible as that in the 
little saint Thérése, Publishers time and time again risk their money—and 
that is saying a lot these days—upon works dedicated to a study of some 
aspect of her life and works, and, having done so once, they do it again! 
Here we have Messrs Burns and Oates, after recently publishing the 
Letters, now producing a life translated from the French of Marcelle 
Auclair, Faber and Faber have brought out a posthumous series of essays 
upon her, and other matters, by E. Allison Peers. Publishers are wise in 
their own generation. Why? Because Saint Teresa sells. There is that 20 sé 
qué about her which is everlastingly attractive. She is not a saint with a 
frown. 

In the Allison Peers volume, St Teresa of Jesus and other Essays and 
Addresses, the other essays are by no means negligible. To begin with: 
the historical problem of Spanish Mysticism. Professor Peers asks the 
question: how account for the mystical eruption in the second half of 
the sixteenth century in Spain? He laboriously puts aside a number of 
partial answers. His own is suitably nuancé. Perhaps he fails to emphasise 
sufficiently the general spiritual renaissance even before the Reformation 
burst, in the case of Spain, beginning with the Franciscans and Bene- 
dictines and Dominicans, Secondly there seems to be continual confusion 
between mystical literature and mysticism in itself. The latter can thrive, 
and maybe better, without the literature. Undoubtedly it was thriving 
long before the literary outburst occurred. 

The most valuable section of Professor Peer’s book will be the chapters 
‘New Light on Saint John of the Cross’. Herein he has utilised two 
recent major contributions to scholarship on St John, the volume entitled 
Poesia Espanola by Damaso Lonso, which discusses the literary sources of 
a number of Saint John of the Cross’s poems—with most surprising results 
—and secondly P. Crisdgono de Jestis’s Vida y Obras de San Juan de la 
Cruz, by far the best life of the saint ever written. It not only includes all 
the evidence from the fifth volume, Procesos de Beatificacién y Canoniza- 
ciém of the Saint, but shows signs of his having himself work over the 
original MSS. of those series of witnesses. It is instructive to compare the 
Professor’s account of Saint John’s escape from the prison in Toledo with 
that of Marcelle Auclair. We cannot expect the latter, in after all an 
aside to her main theme, to be so up to date, but Peer’s account gives us 


1 Saint Teresa of Jesus and Other Essays. By E. Allison Peers. (Faber; 
25s.). Saint Teresa of Avila. By Marcelle Auclair, with a preface by 
André Maurois, (Burns Oates; 30s.) 


ST TERESA AND LESSER MATTERS $15 


a really scholarly objective view, whereas hers could be improved. Peer’s 
essays on Cervantes’s influence outside Spain are interesting. 

Finally, the last essay in the book pays tribute to one who graciously 
received any who visited him in the lovely Cartuja of Burgos, the Prior 
of Miraflores, Dom Edmund Gurdon. Whether he gave the place an 
intense feel of holiness, or whether Miraflores gave it to him, I do not 
know. But no one who went up those miles of road from the city and 
entered the gate is likely to forget the impression made, not on the 
surface but on one’s inner being. 

To return to Saint Teresa. 

The essays by Peers are in his best manner, a little laboured perhaps 
but thorough. It was a pity that the one, on her letters, could not have 
been squeezed into the first volume of letters published last year. The 
third on her style is as dull as ditch water. How she would have chaffed 
the good professor for being so scholarly on that—she may be doing so 
now. Style'—why, she just wrote, and with that joie de vie, with such 
directness that you can hear her talking, persuading, laughing and scolding 
and coaxing all the time. 

The Life by Marcelle Auclair is a delight. A great advantage it has 
over so many other lives is its being written by a woman. Men make 
such heavy weather of Saint Teresa even when—perhaps specially when— 
they admire her very much. St Teresa spent her time coaxing men to 
do what she wanted against their earthly judgments; the skill of it can 
probably only be portrayed by another skilful practitioner. I doubt if the 
character of the Mother Foundress has been better analysed than here. 

But that is not the main business of the book. The interest for us 
poor mortals is, as in all success stories, how was it done? How did she 
become a saint? I must confess that a saint at the height of his powers 
rather exhausts me, just as a too accomplished talker does. We want to 
see the process of sanctification. The B.O.W. blurb says: ‘A saint she 
indeed became, by force of will’. A little startling; one thought that 
grace did it. And in the context of the preface the sentence runs no 
more correctly. But that was only M. André Maurois. Saint Teresa and 
“her biographer know better. The very first move was Teresa’s under- 
standing that ‘what was wrong was that I failed to put my whole trust 
in His Majesty and did not divest myself of my own self-confidence’. 

Nevertheless, the decisiveness of the woman who decided to be a 
saint did play its part. M. Maurois has certainly hit on one of the 
elements in the drama. We know what to do and do not put our will 
to it; so God’s grace is as it were wasted. She knew what was to be done, 
and to know, for her, was to do. And God’s grace was not wasted. 

It is noteworthy that for seven years Teresa lived the life of a mediocre 
nun, for ten more she struggled, with God’s grace, to reach sanctity. She 
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did not say she would not try at perfection, She positively aimed at it. 
She wrote a little book for her young nuns in San José at Avila called the 
Way of Perfection. Of course we are all meant for sanctity; she knew 
it, and so took the necessary steps. This book admirably diagnoses the 
processes of her purification. 

One of the enigmas of the life of Saint Teresa is her relationship 
with Saint John of the Cross. At first sight we might say there is no 
mystery. But after she met Gracidn, it is to him that she turns and not 
to Saint John. True, that every time she mentions him, she calls him 
a saint; yet, as the author remarks, “They were made both to understand 
and not to understand each other.’ Saint John was nervous of contact with 
the world, nervous of friendship. Saint Teresa took all these things in her 
stride. He was distressed by her repeated raptures; she tried to hide 
them, but she took all that the good God gave her. However, to say 
as the author does that Saint John is a tortured mind is completely to 
misunderstand this serene and seraphic saint. Saint John was too rational 
to make allowances for the femininity of his friend’s form of holiness. I 
venture to guess that Saint John was the only man Saint Teresa found 
she could not boss. She did not try. He refused to be fussed like P. Gracidn, 
refused to be coaxed. He did the unpardonable thing of destroying her 
letters to him. He loved them too much. That gives us some inkling of 
the depth of his veneration for her. 

In this biography there is insight into character, noble writing, exciting 
writing; there is a story to tell and it gets told with gusto. That lovely 
city of Avila lives in one’s imagination again, that perfect Christian 
medieval city, the city of the saints with its mighty walls, its fortress 
cathedral, the sleeping Dominican friary of Santo Thomas in the valley 
below, and not far away the convent of the Incarnation. Segovia, too, 
with its cool cathedral dominated by its lofty tower, from which one 
looked down onto the patio of one of Teresa’s convents. Spain, the land 
of heroes and of saints, lives again in. these pages, with its fierce winter 
winds and its fiercer summer heat. It has not changed, and there will 
be saints travelling its roads and praying in its quiet cloister at this 
very hour, and to the crack of doom, so please su Majestad... . 


Srupies 1n Sanctiry. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell; 153.) 

The first impression produced by these studies of four holy people— 
three canonised: St Catherine of Genoa, St Rose of Lima, St Teresa of 
Lisieux; one uncanonised: Mother Cornelia Connelly—is that of ground 
already well worked over which has borne by now most of the hagio- 
graphical fruit it is likely to give us. First impressions are wrong in this 
case, as so often, for Miss Kaye-Smith has brought new methods to bear 
and from these studies we can obtain fresh light on a number of problems 
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connected with the women she studies with evident sympathy and under- 
standing. 


St Rose of Lima, though for English people she can scarcely be made 
into an attractive figure, appears at least as someone more human than she 
is usually depicted, and St Catherine of Genoa emerges against her back- 
ground realistically and as a person instead of the inhuman caricature of a 
saint so frequently encountered, St Teresa of Lisieux and Cornelia Connelly 
bring us nearer our times and for that reason perhaps nearer our 
comprehension. Yet what, it may be asked, is there left to say about St 
Teresa? This section of the book, in fact, shows clearly that a very 
great deal remains to be said and that it is worth saying. So seemingly 
small a point as the translation of the French word petit (often on St 
Teresa’s lips) is an illustration of the new light this study can throw on 
what has so far been taken for granted. Much has been made of the 
idea of littleness (‘Little Flower’, ‘little way’, etc.) and in reading some 
apreciations of the saint one comes away with an impression of an almost 
pathological pettiness. Miss Kaye-Smith gives good grounds for thinking 
that petit as used by St Teresa often (though not always, of course) means 
what is ordinary or general. The great penances of a St Rose of Lima 
are not for petites 4Gmes—ordinary folk—and St Teresa’s so-called little 
way is the ordinary way for souls in contrast with the higher flights of 
a more rarefied mysticism. “There are aristocrats in the kingdom of God, 
but there are also the common people—les petits, in fact. For these she 
has found a little way to heaven and provided a map in the story of her 
life.’ (p. 187.) St Teresa’s call ‘is to the average man, who in our day 
exists for the first time as a real person instead of a statistical calculation. 
She calls him even to be a saint.’ 

These studies are full of illuminating, penetrating remarks, Occasionally 
a phrase, an image jars: ‘she had challenged the divine eagle to swoop 
on its prey’ (p. 59). But the four women here presented are made not 
only living figures but are shown as significant in and for this post- 
Christian century. 

No reader, it is to be hoped, will skip the final essay on the nature 
‘of sanctity. There is much in it for discussion and a short notice of this 
kind cannot attempt to do so, but can touch on only one point of impor- 
tance. Very properly Miss Kaye-Smith faces the question of the ‘abnormal’ 
occurences in the lives of the saints and is not afraid to say that ‘we 
must face the fact that a certain type of holiness is often, indeed usually, 
associated wtih some kind of psycho-physical disturbance’. It is a pity 
that the upholders of a charismatic interpretation of most cases of 
stigmata and other allied extraordinary phenomena appear unable to see 
that the imputation of such disturbances carries with it no accusation of 
moral failing. Moral responsibility is not involved at all. It cannot be 
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said too often that extraordinary phenomena are not necessarily a sign of 
sanctity though they are sometimes its accompaniment; an attitude which 
emphasises them out of all relation to their proper place leads only to 
an unhealthy and erroneous miraculism. Miss Kaye-Smith’s approach to 
these problems and others which are to be encountered in the lives of 
the women she is dealing with is wholly to be commended, even when 
we disagree with some of her conclusions. LancELor C, SHEPPARD 


NOTICES 


SHEED AND Warp have produced new editions of two of their most useful 
books, among the host of such works for which English Catholics should 
be constantly grateful. Communism anp Man by Mr Sheed in its 30th 
thousand comes out in a cheap edition—3s. 6d. for two hundred well- 
stocked pages. The communist tackles human suffering on his own level; 
Sheed shows how the Christian should tackle the same problem from a 
divine standpoint. Mgr Knox’s THe Be.ier or CaTHoLics (10s. 6d.) 
has been a standard work of its kind for twenty-five years, the sort of 
book one can most safely put into the hands of a non-Catholic enquirer. 
This is the fourth and revised edition. 

Two new books of Theresian spirituality are To Love anp To SUFFER (by 
Mére Amabel du Coeur de Jésus. Mercier Press; 12s. 6d.) and CHRISTIAN 
Simpticiry 1n St THERESE (a series of articles reprinted from Sicut 
Parvuli, edited by Michael Day, with a foreword by Mgr Vernon John- 
son. Burns Oates; gs. 6d.), The first, written by a Carmelite, will probably 
prove specially valuable for Carmelites. The second relates St Thérése’s 
teaching to the Fathers, Scripture, St Thomas, St John of the Cross, etc.; 
the parallels are often interesting, but sometimes they are, like the style of 
the book, strained: ‘Whoever reads The Story of a Soul attentively and 
meditates diligently upon the doctrine of St Thérése of the Child Jesus 
will be struck by an amazing resemblance, both intimate and profound, 
between “little” Thérése and the “great”? Doctor of the Church, St Thomas 
Aquinas.’ 

PsycHoLocy For ALL, by Fr Dempsey, o.F.m.cap. (Mercier Press; 6s.), 
is a series of eight lectures which were given to first-year undergraduates at 
University College, Cork. Without attempting to go very deep, Fr Demp- 
sey has many wise things to say, and an attractive way of putting them. 
Tue Late Puitip Luoyp, who was Bishop of St Albans, was widely read 
in the ‘spiritual classics’ such as Mother Julian of Norwich’s Revelations; 
but he was primarily a meditator on the Bible. READINGS FROM THE 
Psatms (Mowbrays; 5s.) contains the fruits of this dual meditation on 
some verses of the Psalter as he prayed it in the Book of Common Prayer. 
They contain a simple and straightforward devotion, such as we should 
expect from such sources. 
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A New Frencu Review might justifiably be met with a groan; they 
swarm like bees. But Brste er Viz Curetienne from Maredsous (pub- 
lished by Casterman for £1 a year) must be regarded as an exception and 
welcomed cheerfully; for it is a Benedictine quarterly and, as its title 
indicates, considers the Christian life in the light of Lectio Divina. The 
first number, as first numbers usually do, sparkles with stars. Pére Bouyer 
writes on the Word of God and the Church, Pére Daniélou on the 
Canticle of Moses as expressing the Easter joy in the Paschal Vigil, Pére 
Gelin comments on Psalm 22, Dom Charlier does the same for the 
passage of Isaias 52-53 on the suffering and glorified Servant of Jahwe, 
Mdme Lubienska de Lenval contributes a fascinating sketch of the place 
of gesture in the Bible, and so on. Not very Benedictine in its authorship, 
one might think; but that is as it should be—reviews written exclusively 
by a single Order always tend towards sectarianism. Here we have Bene- 
dictine inspiration among every type of Christian and uttered under 
Benedictine auspices; a perfect ideal. (The quarterly may be had in 
England from Basil Blackwell, Oxford; in Ireland from Gill and Son; in 
U.S.A. from Moore-Cottrell.) 


LuMIERE ET VIE, of course, comes very close to the same style of review, 
and perhaps the only difference is that this is under Dominican auspices 
with not quite the same insistence on the Scriptures. The February (1953) 
issue is concerned with the Crisis in Morality, not, as the Editor points 
out, with the crisis in morals which would amount to the prudish expres- 
sion of horror at the way people behave today. Morality—La Morale—is 
a kind of grammar of morals, a system of reference which each of us invokes 
to justify our decisions. Outside Christianity a number of new terms of 
reference has arisen. 
Marxism sets forth a morality. It demands the recognition of man as an 
economic and social being and it bases all on that. Atheistic existential- 
ism, where liberty is the only value, also sets about to create its morality. 
Nazism, leading to strange and cruel aberrations, attempts to set rules of 
conduct. 
Christian morality now also makes persistent demands to be related once 
more effectively with ‘natural morality’. All this is dealt with in the issue, 
which has a lot to say about the untranslatable term ‘engagement’. Christian 
life involves a great risk and we must throw ourselves into it without 
hesitation; we cannot go on playing for safety, but become emgaged in the 
reality of risking all for Christ and for Christ-on-earth. 
Tuomas Merton, the indefatigable Cisterician writer, is contributing 
a series of articles on ‘Action and Contemplation in St Bernard’ in Collect- 
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anea Ordinis Cisterciensium (Rome and Westmalle), and in the January 

issue he writes: 
Commenting on the Gospel of the Feast of the Assumption, St Bernard 
compares the monastery to the family which Jesus used to visit at 
Bethany. In the monastic community we find Lazarus the penitent, 
Martha engaged in administration, and Mary the contemplative. All 
three are necessary to make the monastery what it ought to be, not 
only materially but above all spiritually. They are the effect of the good 
order of charity in the community. It would be a distortion and a 
caricature of monastic life to demand that a community consist exclus- 
ively of one or the other of these ‘orders’, . . . Mary has chosen the 
better part. And yet not even Mary has a monopoly on the Cistercian 
ideal. . . . We are not to believe that the monastery ought to be 
peopled entirely by Marys but that since human nature is what it is, 
we must be content to let two-thirds of the community live below 
the level of our vocation. That is by no means the case. It is better that 
the community should live on their different levels... . 

This is a reasonable statement that needs to be filled out by the doctrine 

of the body of Christ on earth, for all are members of the same body and 

all share in the same life of Christ in God. 


In the Tijdscrift voor Geestelijk Leven, Jan., ’53, there are some 
articles of interest. The first, on ‘Abandonment to Divine Providence’, 
sets out to show that this ‘holy abandonment is a state of soul which arises 
out of the exercising of the divine virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity 
in their relation to divine providence’. 


Then there is an article on ‘Meditative Prayer’? wherein the writer 
sees meditation, or mental prayer, as necessary to the spiritual life as 
exercise 1s to corporeal life. 


Another, whose title may be translated as “The Losing of One-self and 
the Possessing of One-self in Marriage’, shows that a proper understanding 
of marriage ‘leads to the realisation that everything in married life, even 
the material, little happenings, are only so many means to the perfecting 
of the ideal of marriage’. The author has some pithy statements on the 
change that comes about when the children begin to arrive: ‘You will 
no longer walk so much with your head in the air; always you will be 
looking down at your feet to see that you do not tread on your children.’ 
‘Never will you light a fire without remembering that fire burns.’ ‘Never 
will you eat a sweet without remembering that there are little mouths 
that also like sweets.” ‘Never again will you say with so much assurance 
“at such and such a time I shall do this or that”; now all your plans will 
include “perhaps”.’ ‘Never again will you slam closed a drawer with your 
knee because there is always the possibility of a little hand being in 
between.’ 


